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Every school administrator who has 
used the services of consultants real- 
izes that some are highly effective 
while others are equally ineffective. 
Far more puzzling than this observation, 
however, is the fact that the same con- 
sultant giving help on the same problem 
in two different situations may be suc- 
cessful in one and fail in the other. 
How can we explain this difference in 
outcomes of consultation in any mean- 
ingful way? 


The Theory 

Although attempts have been made in 
the past to understand consultative ser- 
vice, most of these have resulted in ex- 
cursions into the realm of semantics 
rather than in any meaningful analysis 
of consultations. It is probable that 
the reason for this dearth of insight 
has been the lack of a suitable theo- 
retical framework which would enable 
persons concerned with consultative ser- 
vice to "make sense" out of what they 
observed. 


Most of us have at some time become 
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impatient with the worship of theory ex- 
hibited by persons who make no effort to 
test its usefulness in the problems of 
education. At the same time, we of the 
Midwest Administration Center staff 
realized that a theory must be developed 
and tested if we were to give help to 
consultants and those whom they serve in 
understanding at least some of the rea- 
sons for effective and ineffective con- 
sultations. Therefore, a study was made 
of the literature dealing with human in- 
teraction. This indicated that role 
theory, as described by such authorities 
as Parsons and Shils, appeared to sug- 
gest at least one explanation which we 
were seeking. Stated simply, the theory 
says that when two or more persons come 
in contact with each other over a suffi- 
cient length of time each begins to have 
certain expectations as to how the other 
will act or behave. Eventually, these 
expectations become generalized, e.g., 
while the contact has been with only two 
or three consultants the school admini- 
strator begins to expect pretty much the 
same behavior from all consultants. In 
turn, the consultant working with sever- 
4l administrators begins to have certain 
expectations as to how all administra- 
tors will behave. Expectations on the 
part of either the administrator or the 
consultant are not completely rigid. 
There is what is termed a "range of per- 
missiveness" which means either may ex- 
hibit a variety of behavior within cer- 
tain limits and still stay within the 
expectations of the other. However, when 
the actions of one go outside this 
range, the other rejects such behavior. 
This results in a lack of rapport, in 
one or both becoming defensive or ag- 
gressive, or some other attitude which 
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makes their contacts useless to both. 


Three Types of Consultants 


During 1953, we developed a study! de- 
signed to investigate this theory as it 
applied in consultative service. One 
hundred and ninety-two case studies col- 
lected by the Center in an earlier sur- 
vey of consultative service rendered by 
state departments of education were ana- 
lyzed to see if the attitudes and behav- 
ior reported in them exhibited patterns. 
Three patterns were isolated. Described 
in terms of statements of attitudes and 
behavior extracted from the case stud- 
ies, the patterns represented three dif- 
ferent types of staff members of state 
departments of education who work with 
local school administrators. The three 
types were checked for accuracy by hav- 
ing different members of the Center's 
staff and others classify the case stud- 
tes according to the types. Their class- 
ifications were in agreement in 188 of 
the 192 cases. 


The types of consultants located 
through this procedure were: 


The "expert." He directs his efforts at ar- 
riving at the "right" answer for the partic- 
ular problem in the specific situation. He 
sees the "right" answers as those based on 
absolute principles. He believes that when 
the "right" answer is known by one or more 
parties, the best use of resources is to make 
the answer explicit. He then implements ac- 
tion to achieve the desired solution at the 
earliest possible moment. A person employing 
this approach may be characterized as an ex- 
pert contingent upon his knowledge of the 
right answer in this particular situation at 
this time. 


The "resource person." He directs his ef- 
forts towards providing an abundance of in- 
formation so that the persons in the situa- 
tion can have a choice of a wide range of 
alternate pragmatic solutions to the problem. 
He encourages the persons to make whatever 
selection they wish to make. This necessi- 
tates that he possess a wide range of exper- 
iences, either vicarious or actual, upon 
which to draw. He suggests that the persons 
concerned should consider the available em- 
pirical evidence relating to the problem. The 
person using this approach may be regarded by 
others as a resource person contingent upon 
the amount of information he possesses. 


The "process person." He directs his ef- 
forts towards developing a method of working 
with all persons concerned which will bring 
about behavioral changes, and these changes 
will enable persons to solve their own prob- 
lems. At the same time he hdpes to establish 
the behavioral changes firmly enough so that 
all persons will be more competent to handle 
similar situations in the future. A person 
employing this approach may be characterized 
as one especially skilled in human relations, 
contingent upon his knowledge and skill in 
vorking with persons. 


Once these three types were located, 
the case studies were examined again to 
determine whether or not there was any 
difference in the success of the consul- 
tations in which they were involved. 
None was found; one type appeared to 
have been as successful as the other. 
With this fact established, it was now 
possible to proceed with a test of the 
hypothesis that consultative service is 
ineffective if the administrator and the 
consultant involved in a consultation 
fail to behave (perform their functions) 
according to the manner that each ex- 
pects of the other. 


A Problem Situation 


The first step in the test was to pre- 
pare a description of a specific situa- 
tion involving a consultant that would 
be typical in any state. In outline 
form, the situation developed was the 
following: 

An administrator wanted to make revisions 
in the curriculum and program of instruction 
because of high rate of drop-outs, truancy, 
and apathy to the school. He was faced with a 
faculty which was indifferent or hostile to 
such change and an apathetic community. Since 
he felt inadequate to handle this situation 
he called upon the state department of educa- 
tion for assistance and it sent a consultant 
to help him with his problem. 

The second step was to again examine 
the case studies and discover items of 
behavior and attitudes which were pre- 
sent in the work of consultants giving 
help on problems similar to the one de- 
scribed above. This resulted in the de- 
velopment of a series of statements per- 
taining to: (1) the concepts held by 
both the administrator and the consult- 
ant, and the planning done by both of 
them prior to the consultant's visit; 
(2) the methods and procedures employed 
by them in identifying clearly the prob- 
lem on which they were working, in ar- 
riving at a solution of the problem, in 
carrying out the solution agreed upon, 
and in evaluating the outcome. It was 
necessary, of course, to develop three 
different versions of any statement made 
about any step to correspond to the 
three types of consultants. For example, 
the following statements regarding the 
choice of a curriculum indicate, in the 
order named, the role of the "expert," 
"resource person," and "process person." 


F. Ferneau, "Role-Expectations in Con- 
sultations." Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Education, The University of 
Chicago, 1954. 
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1. The consultant should inform the school 
board what the curriculum should be. 


2. The consultant should discuss with the 
school board many different curricula. 


3. The consultant should discuss with the 
school board how they may all work to- 
gether on the curriculum. 

Numerous statements regarding each 
step were prepared. By using a panel of 
judges in validating the statements, we 
were able to locate among these a total 
of ten statements pertaining to the be- 
havior of the consultant and ten per- 
taining to that of the administrator on 
which there was 90 per cent agreement 
with regard to the types described by 
them. When each statement was phrased in 
three ways corresponding to the types, 
we had a total of sixty statements which 
were used in sixty paired-comparisons. 
These, in turn, were placed in a booklet 
with instructions whereby a consultant 
or administrator could make his choice 
in each of sixty instances. This method 
forced a choice of behavior which re- 
sulted in a description of what the re- 
spondent, if he were an administrator, 
expected of a consultant, and vice versa. 


The Administrators and Consultants 


In another study of consultative ser- 
vice then under way in the Center, we 
were able to locate 181 administrators 
in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin who, during 1952, had received 
help on curriculum problems from staff 
members of their state departments of 
education. Available also were their 
evaluations of the help they had re- 
ceived. Each was asked to complete the 
questionnaire containing the paired com- 
parisons already described. One hundred 
and thirty-two (72.9 per cent) complied 
with our request. 

At the same time, forty-six state de- 
partment staff members in the four 
states were located who had given help 
to local schools on curriculum problems 
during 1952. Forty-three (93.9 per cent) 
of these completed the same question- 
naire plus a checklist on which they 
identified the administrators in their 
state included in the sample to whom 
they had served as consultants on cur- 
riculum problems. In addition, they 
evaluated the effectiveness of the con- 
sultations as they viewed them. 


With these data available, it was pos- 
sible to match the replies of the con- 
sultants with those of the administra- 
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tors they had attempted to help. It was 
possible also to determine the behavior 
the administrators expected the consult- 
ants to exhibit and what the consultants 
expected of the administrators. And 
last, we could compare their evaluations 
of the consultations in which they were 
involved when both behaved as the other 
expected him to behave and when the be- 
havior of one differed from that which 
the other expected. 


Results of the Test 


When the analysis was completed, we 
found that the hypothesis had met the 
test we had applied. An explanation had 
been provided as to why consultations 
had failed or succeeded in the area of 
curriculum in the four states when state 
department of education staff members 
worked with local school administrators. 

Space does not permit an extensive 
description of the statistical treat- 
ment given the data or the conclu- 
Sions reached. However, the following 
findings are significant in our efforts 
to gain greater insight into consulta- 
tive service. 


1. In responding to the various state- 
ments used in the questionnaire, the 
respondents rated each behavior on a 
six-point scale with regard to its ap- 
propriateness. When a consultant and an 
administrator disagreed by as much as an 
average of two points in evaluating each 
statement, nineteen out of twenty times 
the consultation in which they were in- 
volved was rated as of low value by one 
or both. This finding was tested in 
three ways; each test gave the same re- 
sult. Consultants and administrators 
must perceive each other functioning in 
the manner they expect if the consulta- 
tion is to be effective. 

2. There was a definite preference on 
the part of both administrators and con- 
sultants for the "process" approach in 
consultative service regarding curricu- 
lum problems. Similarly, both admini- 
strators and consultants preferred that 
administrators use the "process" ap- 
proach in working with their staffs on 
curriculum problems. Ranking second in 
the order of preference was the "re- 
source" approach in the work of both the 
consultant and the administrator. 

3. Within each of the four states in- 
cluded in the study there was much 
greater agreement between consultants 
and administrators as to the behavior 


that they expected of each other than 
there was among the consultants and ad- 
ministrators in the states as a group. 
For example, in one state both admini- 
strators and consultants ranked first 
among the four states in the number of 
times they expressed preference for be- 
havior classified as the "expert" ap- 
proach. In another state, both groups 
ranked last in the number of times they 
expressed such a preference. 


What Does It Mean? 


Of what value are these findings to. 


state department of education staff mem- 
bers and local administrators? In at- 
tempting to answer these questions we 
must keep in mind that while the theory 
of roles applies to all types of consul- 
tative service and all other human in- 
teraction, the study which has been de- 
scribed was limited to consultative 
service provided by state departments of 
education in the area of curriculum. 
Thus, we can present no proof that our 
findings would apply in other areas of 
education. We believe that the three 
types of consultants described above 
will be found providing service in all 
areas but we do not know, for example, 
which would be preferred in some area 
such as finance or pupil transportation. 


With these cautions in mind, we be- 
lieve the study offers the following 
suggestions and guidance: 


1. In seeking the services of consult- 
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ants to assist them. with curriculum 
problems, administrators should attempt 
to obtain the help of consultants who 
operate in a manner in which they expect 
consultants to operate. Otherwise, the 
chances are great that the help they re- 
ceive will be of little value. 


2. Before accepting an invitation to 
provide service, a consultant should at- 
tempt to determine whether or not he 
tends to operate in the manner that the 
administrator requesting the help ex- 
pects him to operate. Otherwise, the 
chances are great that the help he at- 
tempts to give will be ineffective. 


3. The consultant and the administra- 
tor both need to realize that any of the 
three approaches used by the consultant 
can be effective, provided it is in ac- 
cord with what the administrator ex- 
pects. There is no evidence that any one 
of the three types of consultants found 
in this study is more successful than 
the other. 


The consultant who operates as a "pro- 
cess" person is usually destined to fail 
if he agrees to give assistance to an 
administrator who conceives the role of 
the consultant to be that of the "ex- 
pert." Or, if he operates as an "expert" 
when the administrator looks upon con- 
sultants as "resource" or "process" per- 
sons, he is again limiting very severely 
the chances of success in the consul- 
tation. 


riculum problem? 


2. How can you obtain the help of a consultant who will 
your staff in the manner that you expect a consultant \ 


1. How do you expect a consultant to work with you and your staff on a cur- 
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